Over the past 20 years, environmental activists have successfully 
catalyzed opposition to ecologically-destructive projects far beyond 
activist circles. The most recent, and spectacularly effective, 
example has been the fight to save Gezi Park in Istanbul, in which 
a small campaign over a bit of green space escalated - in the face 
of repression - into riots across Turkey Other instances include 
the most successful Earth First! anti-roads campaigns in the UK, 
the Zone Against Development currently underway in France, and 
organizing by First Nations people against Plan Nord in Quebec. 

The social effects of this kind of spreading action are very positive, 
leading to the growth of an ecological perspective across the popu- 
lace as well as collective empowerment against the multinationals, 
state, and police. They are a concrete preview of revolution, mo- 
ments in which thousands of people abandon passivity, come into 
the streets and, meet one another, strengthening communities and 
networks of resistance. Just as importantly, however, widespread 
and active social outrage is one of the best ways to save threatened 
ecosystems. The threat posed by the generalization of anger, pro- 
test, and simple, easily-reproduced actions will cause the cancella- 
tion of a development or a highway much more quickly than even 
the strongest political coalition or the most fortified tree-sit. Pol- 
iticians and decision-makers have to start reckoning not just with 
political and economic costs, but social costs. 

The growth of social media, no matter how corporate, has certainly 
facilitated this dynamic. A tweeted picture of bulldozers entering 
green space or cops beating protesters, under the right circum- 
stances, increasingly can catalyze concrete action in the real world. 
There are still no guarantees, though, that a given campaign will 
resonate with the populace sufficiently to spread and pose an 
adequate threat to stop a particular development project or save an 
ecosystem. 

Given the declining rate of success for NVDA tactics generally 
based on delay and attrition and practiced by specially trained 
activist groups (tree-sits and lock-downs that authorities now have 
the expertise and funding to quickly remove), it makes even more 
sense to structure our campaigns around the admittedly small pos- 



sibility that we can act as a catalyst for wider, unpredictable social 
action that the authorities definitionally cannot prepare for. And 
while, again, there are no guarantees that a given spark will start 
a wildfire, we can start systematically taking steps to improve our 
chances. 

This means doing our best to both acknowledge our existing cir- 
cles' strengths and assets (our material resources, skills, networks; 
our experiences, friendships and affinities), while reducing the 
barriers we ourselves create to the spread of pro-ecological action. 
This means limiting our use of jargon and complicated action sce- 
narios, while still being honest about our role as a eco-defenders. 
Tree-sits and NVDA-based scripts that immediately sort out partic- 
ipants into fixed and limited groups (red-yellow-green) could be 
justified when these tactics could reliably slow or stop a forest cut 
for weeks or months; we can't let our lowered expectations limit 
our sense of possibility, particularly when the stakes are so high. 
Now, though, these self-referential tactics are both easily countered 
and difficult to spread. 

Clear eyed reflection would also indicate that the same criticism 
applies to much more militant tactics. The scale of the industrial 
system means that isolated destructive actions are no more threat- 
ening than tiny flea bites to a horse. While inspiring, the ELF's ar- 
sons never "caught fire," spreading far and fast enough to prevent 
their containment by the FBI and prison cells. 

Instead of repeating the mistakes of either extreme, we should aim 
for a middle path. This would include acting in ways that demon- 
strate the concrete possibilities and power of sabotage (destructive, 
obstructive, etc.). It also means organizing among wider commu- 
nities not to mobilize them for OUR pre-scripted protests, but to 
create networks of communication (both physical and digital), so 
that when a particular outrage is committed - by police or pollut- 
ers - there is at least a possibility that the response can escalate and 
spread unpredictably. In order for this to work, we have to meet 
communities where they are, while also clearly and humbly assert- 
ing who we are, along with the positive possibility of rebellion. 



#FloodEverywhere 
(Pass it on.) 



